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left Virginia for the West Indies in search
of health, but was driven by storm into
Delaware River. He later returned to Eng-
land and died while on another voyage to
America.

DELAWARE BAY, an arm of the Atlantic
Ocean between the states of Delaware and
New Jersey. It is about forty miles long,
and its greatest width is twenty-five miles.
At the entrance, near Cape Henlopen, is
situated the Delaware Breakwater, which af-
fords vessels a shelter within the cape. This
breakwater was erected by the Federal
government and cost about $3,000,000. See
DELAWARE RIVER.

DELAWARE RIVER, a comparatively-
short but very important commercial water-
way of the United States. It rises in the
Catskill Mountains in New York, separates
Pennsylvania from New York and New Jer-
sey, and New Jersey from Delaware, and
loses itself in Delaware Bay. It has a course
of about 410 miles and is navigable for large
vessels to Philadelphia and for smaller craft
to the head of tide water at Trenton. Its
chief tributaries are the Schuylkill and the
Lehigh.

DELAWARE WATER CKAP, a narrow
gorge in the Kittatinny Mountains, on the
borders of Pennsylvania and New Jersey,
through which the Delaware River flows. The
mountains on each side rise to a height of
1,400 feet above the water and form very
beautiful scenery.

DELCASSE', delkasay', THBOFHILB
(1852-1923), a French statesman, prominent
in World War politics. For more than twenty
years he held conspicuous offices under the
government. In 1914 he returned to France
from Russia, to which country he had been
sent as ambassador in 1913. On the cut-
break of the World War he assumed charge
of foreign affairs, a post he had pre-
viously held, and remained in it until Octo-
ber, 1915, when he resigned. It was Del-
casse who was chiefly instrumental in bring-
ing about the friendly understanding among
England, France and Kussia, which had
such important bearings on the war in 1914.

DELFT (formerly Delf), NETHERLANDS,
a picturesque town on a canal between Kot-
terdam and The Hague. Among the build-
ings are the townhall; the Frinsen-hof, now a
museum, the scene of the assassination of Wil-
liam the Silent; the old Reformed church;
jthe new church, containing' monuments io

"William I and Hugo Grotius and the burial

vaults of the present royal family. The
town has long been famous for its earthen-
ware, made in imitation of Chinese and
Japanese porcelains, and known as Delft-
ware. Following a period of decline, the
making of this pottery enjoyed a revival
after the opening of the twentieth century.
Population, 1933, 51,700.

DELHI, del'e, INDIA,, capital of the In-
dian province of the same name, and seat of
the British government for all India, so de-
clared when King George visited India in
1911-12 and was crowned Emperor of India
at a great durbar held there. It is situated
on the Jumma River, about 950 miles from
Calcutta, the former capital. The city was
first founded by the Emperor Shah Jehan
and as the capital of the Mogul Empire in
the seventeenth century was one of the most
magnificent cities in the world. Remains of
its former glory are still evidenced in such
fine relics as the Jumma Masjid, the work of'
Shah Jehan, built of red sandstone and
white marble, also the black mosque and
the crumbling tombs of the Imperial family,
pavilions, baths and mausoleums, covering a
vast tract near the site of the present city,
and in the imperial palace built by the Great
Mogul. This last was partly demolished to
make room for military barracks, but the
great towers, gilded minarets, ornate pavil-
ions and marble dome still stand.

The present city is flanked on three sides
by a stone wall thirty feet high, and within
this are many modern buildings, some of
them of European architecture. The gov-
ernment college, the Residency and a Prot-
estant church are among the modern archi-
tectural features.

Its political prominence has tended to
make Delhi a cosmopolitan city, with many
European characteristics. Modern civiliza-
tion has done much to overcome caste preju-
dice among the inhabitants, thousands of
whom are employed in the flour, cotton and
sugar mills. Educational opportunities have
increased in recent years, and with greater
enlightenment has come civic pride and a
desire for commercial progress. The po-
litical unrest which formerly disturbed the
peace of mind of English residents has large-
ly disappeared, and in its place has come
a general recognition of the efficiency of the
present system of government. Popula-
tion, 1931, 447,442*